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AIR AGE PROBLEMS 


A Unit for This Week 


CIENCE has given us physical mastery of the air. We 

can ride the airways high above physical boundaries and 
barriers — open up resources inaccessible by land or sea, and 
carry goods directly to markets which only yesterday were 
too many land or sea miles distant for profit. The air is a 
new world open for exploitation. The sky is a new frontier 
presenting knotty human and international problems. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Assign “The Coming World Air Age” for rapid reading 
outside of class. Ask pupils to list problems mentioned in 
the article. In ten minutes at the beginning of the next class 
period list problems on the board and appoint groups to 
study each. References are given on this page and on the 
quiz page. Ask the librarian to help pupils find others. 
Appoint a student chairman to take charge of a class con- 
ference on air problems to be held next week. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Have as large an air route global map as you can find 
posted ready for reference. Let the chairman open the con- 
ference by sketching briefly the background of aviation 
advances speeded up by the war and the changes in speed 
and ease of travel, communication, and trade made possible 
by developments in aviation. Then let each group present 
facts bearing on the problem they studied. Encourage them 
in advance to make their points clear by putting rough 
drawings, charts, and important figures on the board. Keep 
these reports within allotted times which will allow for class 
questions and discussion. During this discussion be sure 
that the chairman brings out the variation of opinion 
within our own country on what our share in air transport 
should be; the position of nations just beginning to develop 
air power; the dangers of selfishly pressing the air advan- 
tages we have gained during the war; the probable results 
of cutthroat competition; the population shifts which may 
be caused by growth of air transport. 


SUMMING UP 


Ask the chairman to call for statements of opinion on air 
policy which seem sound, judging from the class study. Take 
a straw vote to find how many support these statements of 
opinion. Keep a record of these recommendations for com- 
parison with proceedings of the aviation conference opening 
November 1. Post news reports of the conference. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


THE COMING WORLD AIR AGE 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. When and in what country is the international avia- 
tion conference scheduled to meet? 

2. What does “sovereignty of the air” mean? 

3. What trading rights will all nations have if the policy 
of “freedom of the air” is adopted? 

4. How is the bargaining position of private U. S. air- 
lines seeking concessions in other countries likely to change 
after the war from what it was in the 1930s? 

5. What proposals have been made for policing the air? 
For Discussion: 


What air policy and regulations do you think would pro- 
vide equitable trade opportunity for all nations as well as 
maximum air security for all? 

For Further Reference: 


Into the Air Age, by N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 25c. 

Scholastic: “Policing the World in the Age of Air,” Nov. 
29, ’43; “Transportation, Communication, Recreation,” and 
“Next Steps Forward in Transportation,” May 1, ’44. 

“Future of Air Transport. A British View,” by P. Mase- 
field, Atlantic, January, 1944; “An American View,” by 
W. A. M. Burden, Atlantic, December, 1943. 

Compass of the World, by Hans W. Wigert and Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Macmillan, $3.50. 

Activity: 

On the air age world map (p. 7) show from what U. S. 
city you would take off, over what countries you would 
pass, how many air miles you would travel to reach: Syd- 
ney, Manila, Calcutta, Moscow, Capetown, Rio de Janeiro, 
Chungking, Montevideo. 

Make a survey of the commodities produced in your local- 
ity for distribution elsewhere and of the raw materials, food 
and other commodities which must be brought in. Find out 
how they are transported, and try to estimate the saving 
in time and mileage, and other improvements which would 
result from a shift to air transport. Would this shift be prac- 
tical and desirable in all cases? 


ITALY: TEST OF ALLIED STATESMANSHIP 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. How are Italians contributing to Allied victory? 
2. What three freedoms did the armistice give Italy? 
8. When did Italy join the anti-fascist nations? 


IN THIS ISSUE: World Aviation (Map) ° 


Italy’s Plight ° 
Netherlands in History * Moluccas * Haym Salomon °* Science, Radio, Movies 


Farming as Career 





COMING NEXT WEEK 

The Philippines for a Christmas Present in the Pa- 
cific War. 

The Proposed Missouri Valley Authority (with 
map). 

The Adriatic Coast, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Builders of America: Francis Marion (Historical 
Picture Page). 

Political Cartoons in History. 

Know Your World: Mindanao. 

Inside Washington: The Pearl Harbor Affair, by 
Creighton J. Hill. 


4. What are the effects of Italy’s crippled transport? 

5. What help for Italy from other nations is already in 
sight? 
For Discussion: 


Should Italy be treated as a defeated fascist belligerent 
or as a full-fledged ally? 
Activity: 

A prominent Italian-American said recently that he had 
never thought of himself as Italian until we were at war 
with Italy. Now he feels he shares Italy’s responsibility for 
the wrongs she has participated in. After the class has 
read the article invite a naturalized American born in Italy 
or one of Italian parents to discuss with the class questions 
about the Italian people and their future. 

For Further Reference: 

What to Do with Italy, by Gaetano Salvemini and George 
La Piana (Duell, Sloan & Pea arce, $2.7 

“Behind the Lines in Italy, 
graphic, July, 1944. 

“Future of Italy: Way Events Are Shaping in That Coun- 
try,” L. Sturzo, Commonweal, July 21, 1944. 

“Italy, an Experiment in Reconstruction,” by M. Ascoli, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July, 1944. 


POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY: 3. FARMING 
Chart Reading and Interpretation: 


75). 


. Reed, Jr., National Geo- 


1. What was the maximum variation in 
income between 1930 and 1940? 

2. List the agricultural products for which figures are 
given in Chart 2 in order of their increase in output dur- 
ing the period 1935-1939 over output of 1897-1901, putting 
the one with the largest increase at the top and the one 
with the largest decrease at the bottom of the list. Draw 
a line between those showing an increase and those which 
have fallen off. 

3. Write into the white spaces in Chart 5 some of the 
charges which consume the part of the dollar the farmer 
doesn’t get. 

4. How do you account for the drop in gross farm in- 
come between 1930 and 1933, shown in Chart 6? 

5. On Chart 3 write in as many important farm products 
as you can for each region. 


average farmer 


For Further Reference: 


“More Power for the Farmer,” 
1944. 

“Why Farmers Fear the Peace,” 
August, 1943. 

Farm and Factory (pamphlet), Building America Series, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49, N. Y. C. 

The Farmer and Victory (pamphlet), University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, Chicago, Illinois, 10c. 

“Scientists of the Soil,” Vocational Trends, Sept, ’44. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 228 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


Popular Mechanics, April, 


by A. Moore, Atlantic, 


Activity: 

Probably some members of your class worked on farms 
during their summer vacation. Ask them to give first-hand 
information on crops, methods of cultivation, marketing, 
farm wages and prices, standards of living, farmer opinion. 
Why not write to students in other parts of the country for 
reports of their land army experiences? 

Make posters showing industrial uses for farm products 
such as milk, cotton, soybeans, corn. You'll find information 
in Miracles Ahead, by Norman V. Carlisle and Frank B. 
Latham (Macmillan, $2.75). 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What modern countries were parts of the Low Coun- 
tries in the 16th century? 

2. What oppressive measures imposed by Spain caused 
friction in the Low Countries under Philip’s rule? 

3. When did the Netherlands gain their indepdence? 

4. In what respect were the Netherlands a leader among 
European nations during the 17th and 18th centuries? 

5. What American college is named for a Dutch king who 
also ruled England, and his wife? 
Free Films: 

“Landbuilders,” travelogue through Holland with special 
accent on Zeeland, its population, folklore, etc., 16 mm., 
sound, 2 20 minutes. Also, 

showing Holland’s cities and 

their population, 16 mm., sound or silent, 1 reel, running 
time 10 minutes. And for the Moluccas, “Glimpses of the 
Netherlands East Indies,” 16 or 35 mm., sound, 6 reels. 
Book well in advance! Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Holland Today: 

My Sister and I: The Diary of a Dutch Boy Refugee, by 
Dirk Van der Heide, Harcourt, $1.00. 

No Surrender, by Martha Albrand, Little, Brown, $2.50. 

“Democracy Our Most Precious Heritage,” Queen Wil- 
helmina, Vital Speeches, August, 15, 1942. 


time about 


“Roaming the Netherlands,” 


reels, running 





~ to ‘Know Your World Week” 


L€Zeé3.67,2.2.. 4. 

II. 1-F; 2-F: 8- Pa 4-7: 5-T. 

III. 1-O; 2-F; 3-F; 4-O; 5-O; 6-F. 

IV. l-a; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 

V. 1-Poland; 2-broker; 3-Sons of Liberty; 
5-Hessians. 


4-Robert Morris: 
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HE NEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDENTS. 


THEY MAY YET VOTE 


At 7th Army Air Force head- 
quarters Private Ted Rob- 
bins of Bloomsburg, Pa., 
delivers ballot request 
cards to crew men Seaborn 
Ewer and Thomas Lloyd 
on their AAF Liberator. 


(USAAF photo from Acme) 


PLIGHT OF ITALY 


How she “got that way” 
—Allies planning help 


WORLD AIR AGE 


International Aviation 
Parley Studies Problems 


POSTWAR INDUSTRY 


ill, Farming as a Business 


AIR NEWS * MOVIES 
SCIENCE * SPORTS 
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~ Heres a QUIZ on T-Formation Strategy 


Based on the NEW KEDS BULLETIN written by Coach Frank Leahy 


How would you like to know the great T-Formation 
secrets, from A to Z? 

This remarkably successful formation—that was such 
a potent winner for Notre Dame last fall—is full of 
surprise maneuvers. They are all described in full detail 
in the newest Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written 
by Frank Leahy. 

To get your free copy of this Keds Sports Department 


In this “End Run”, quarterback 
jivots and hands ball to left half- 
ck. Around which end does he run? 


QNo2 


In this “Counter Play Off Tackle’, 


fullback (player on extreme right in byt ihe 


picture) will receive ball. What ma- 
neuver is quarterback a here? 


QNo4 


TURN THIS AD UPSIDE DOWN 
TO READ CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO T-QUIZ QUESTONS 


Serving Through Science 


In this “Pass” Play, what maneuver 
puts the quarterback in position to 
pass the ball? 


Bulletin, fill in coupon with your own answer to T-Quiz 
question No. 6. 

Study the formation and play photos below. Write 
your answers to the questions on a sheet of paper. 
Then turn this page upside down and check your 
answers against the correct ones. This should be enough 
practice so that you can give the right answer to T-Quiz 
question No. 6 on your free-bulletin coupon. 


In this “Lateral Pass” Play, the 
fullback (second man from le t) will 
receive the ball. What action is he 

taking to be in position for the pass? 


QNo3 


ick Kick” Play is executed 
ullback. How does he receive 
he ball when he is his usual 444 
aaede back and 
over center? 


the quarterback is 


The Shoe of Champions 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE +» ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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HERE is an old Italian saying that everything can hap- 

pen in Italy. And, sure enough, everything does. Even 
in this rapidly changing world, no country has gone through 
so many transformations as Italy. Since the outbreak of the 
war five years ago, Italy has been successively neutral, at 
war with the United Nations, and now an Allied “co-belli- 
gerent.” She has been in and out of the Axis. Her govern: 
ment had been fascist for ove: twenty years under Musso- 
lini, non-fascist under Badoglio, and now anti-fascist under 
the Bonomi regime. 

These changes have created confusion among the United 
Nations. Is Italy to be regarded as a defeated Axis country 
or as a full-fledged ally? Supporters of the first view point 
to Italy’s partnership in the Axis, her unprovoked attacks 
on Ethiopia, Albania, Greece, her “stab in the back” of 
France. 

Living Down a Fascist Past 


The upholders of the second theory maintain that the 
majority of Italian people were opposed to war and to fas- 
cism, that they were not completely infected by the totali- 
tarian virus, that, unlike their German partners, they never 
perpetrated any atrocities, that in effect Italy has been as 
much a Nazi-occupied country as France or Belgium. 

Are we to punish the Italian people for misdeeds of their 
fascist rulers? The present Italian government consists ex- 
clusively of men who had always opposed Mussolini, in or 
out of the country. And didn’t the Italian people boot out 
the fascist clique at the first opportunity they had? 
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Hungry Italians try to salvage food from U. S. Army 
garbage cans and are dissuaded by a Yank corporal. 
Yanks in the neighborhood donate leftovers to needy. 
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— TTALY: test of allied sfafesmanship 


STARVATION AND CONFUSION 
REIGN IN EX-FASCIST KINGDOM 


It is further held that the Italians have amply demon- 
strated their loyalty to the cause of the United Nations. 
Italian armed forces are fighting side by side with the 
Allies. Major General Browning recently acknowledged 
‘the remarkable rebirth and performance of the Italian 
army since Italy became co-belligerent.” Italian guerillas 
have pinned down six Nazi divisions in the occupied zones 
in the north. In fighting earlier this year, they lost 8,300 
men killed in action. 

Other Italian patriots are fighting in the ranks of the 
French Maquis and the Yugoslav guerillas. The Italian 
navy has won high praise from British Rear Admiral C. E. 
Morgan. Its units have escorted over five thousand ships, 
and engaged in 151 “extremely dangerous” operations. No 
wonder Benedetto Croce, Italy’s elder statesman, asserted 
in a speech in Rome on September 21 that his country 
“does not feel defeated and cannot adapt herself to being 
considered among the defeated nations, but affirms her 
right to be considered among the victors.” 


- The “Sick Man of Europe” 


Whether a beaten foe or an ally, Italy is the new “sick 
man of Europe.” Today, thirteen months after the armistice, 
her national body is still bleeding, the wounds of fascism 
and war are still unhealed. Her economic plight is serious. 
When the Allies marched into Italy most of the fascists 
were gone but there remained the ruins of fascism. The 
fleeing Nazis and their fascist stooges carried away every- 
thing the Italians could not nail down or hide. With the 
armistice, Italy got three of the precious Four Freedoms. 
She is still to attain the fourth—freedom from want. 

The gravity of the food and health situation in Italy has 
become so alarming that Brig. General William V. O’Dwyer. 
Chief of the Allied Control Commission’s economic section, 
left Rome last month to place the facts before President 
Roosevelt. The infant mortality rate has increased to fifty 
per cent. Milk is allotted only to babies under one year. 

The general death rate has doubled. It is reported by 
Allied medical authorities that people are now dying of 
tuberculosis in Italy at the rate of 200,000 annually as com- 
pared with the pre-war rate of 60,000. 

The Italian people have been undernourished for years. 
Before the war, the average Italian consumed about 3,100 
calories daily. During the first eighteen months of the war 
the basic ration was reduced to 1,391 calories. During the 
next twelve months it was cut again to 1,129. For nine 
months before the entry of Allied troops, it reached an all- 
time low of 304.50. Since the Allied occupation, a basic 
ration of 664.77 calories daily has been allowed. It is esti- 
mated that the vital needs of the population are a basic 
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The Bonomi Cabinet in Rome. Premier sits right, center 
— the man wearing horn-rimmed glasses and goatee. 


ration of 1,400 calories with available ration foods to bring 
the daily total up to 2,700. 

There is vast unemployment and those who have jobs — 
laborers for example — earn on the average only about 85 
cents a day. Clerks earn even less. Allied authorities have 
been able to stabilize the prices of some foods and to pro- 
vide 200 grams of bread daily per person, about twice as 
much as they received under the Nazis. 


Inflation Rampant 


The cost of these provisions, according to official figures, 
has risen by 751 per cent since November, 1940, while 
wages have gone up during that period only 230 per cent. 
Many commodities are not available in fixed-price shops, 
and the Italian, to keep himself and his family alive, must 
buy some of the common staples in the black market. Fruit 
and vegetables cost from 9 to 16 cents a pound. Eggs are 
18 to 32 cents each. Canned meats are 30 cents a pound. 
A suit of clothes costs $200; a pair of mediocre shoes $20; 
a chocolate bar $1.50. In fact, everything is lacking in 
Italy today except paper money. 

The heart of the Italian difficulties is transportation. The 
Nazis took with them all the motor vehicles. The few rail- 
roads intact are needed for military purposes. It must not 
be forgotten that Italy is also a battleground — the north- 
ern, industrial part of the country is still held by the enemy. 


Transportation Difficulties 


The agricultural south is producing crops but they can- 
not be shipped to the cities because of lack of transporta- 
tion. Then there is the problem of fertilizer. There are fer- 
tilizer mines in Sicily. But the mining equipment was de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. Because of limited shipping facilities 
the United Nations are unable to send to Italy either the 
equipment or the fertilizer to help farmers get back into 
production. Similiar bottlenecks exist in all branches of 
Italian economy. 

Lack of transportation is also back of the widespread un- 
employment. Innumerable plants looted by the Germans or 
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destroyed by bombings cannot be rebuilt until facilities 
are found to ship raw materials and equipment. The Nazis 
“solved” Italian unemployment by packing off the jobless 
to toil in German war factories. There are over a million 
Italian civilians held in virtual slavery in Germany. 

What can be done to alleviate Italian suffering? The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, at 
its conference in Montreal recently, adopted a resolution 
to authorize the spending of $50,000,000 for relief in 
Italy. It is limited, as its name implies, to provide relief 
and rehabilitation exclusively to members of the United 
Nations. Italy’s status is that of a “co-belligerent” and not 
of a full-fledged ally. 


U. S.-British Plans 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill issued 
a joint statement, released simultaneously in Washington 
and London on September 26, that plans for help to Italy 
were drafted by the two leaders at a conference held in 
Hyde Park on September 18 and 19, shortly after the 
discussion at Quebec. In addition to relief through UNRRA, 
measures will be taken, at the same time, “toward a re- 
construction of Italian economy” — such as the restoration 
of the power system, railway and motor transportation. 

Diplomatically, the Italian government will receive a 
greater measure of authority: (1) The Allied Control Com- 
mission will drop the word “control” from its name; (2) 
the British High Commissioner will assume the additional 
title of ambassador (the U. S. representative in Rome al- 
ready holds that rank); (3) the Italian government will be 
permitted to appoint direct representatives to Washington 
and London. 

The second part of the program is aimed at granting 
greater responsibility to the Italian government, with all 
political parties represented, in the rebuilding of the na- 
tion for the welfare of its people. And it alluded to an- 
other grievance of the Italian people, namely, that their 
government is restricted in the exercise of full power by 
the authority vested in the AMG — Allied Military Govern- 
ment — and the ACC — Allied Control Commission. (See 
issue of February 21, 1944.) This brings us to the internal 
political situation. Here are the highlights. 


The Many Political Changes 


On July 25, 1943, the ill-fated Duce was ousted after 
21 years of misrule. Pietro Badoglio was named successor. 
There followed a still-unexplained delay of 48 days before 
the king and his new premier sued for peace. When Rome 
fell on June 4, the unpopular Victor Emmanuel retired from 
the throne. Simultaneously, the equally disliked Badoglio 
cabinet resigned and was replaced by the Ivanoe Bonomi 
government representing a coalition of the six anti-fascist 
parties. This government is still in power. 

Italy is a challenge to Allied statesmanship. In that coun- 
try, the Allies have for the first time come to grips with 
vital political and economic problems — problems which 
will have to be faced in all liberated countries. If we fail 
in Italy, there will be serious repercussions throughout 
Europe. 
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the coming 


WORLD AIR AGH 


International Aviation Conference 
To Study Air Problems 


N ARMY student at Colgate University was chided for 
arriving at class ten minutes late. He startled his instruc- 
tor by replying: 

“You see, sir, I was in Africa yesterday.” 

This incident gives you an idea of what travel will be 
like in the coming Air Age. Passenger-carrying airliners and 
cargo planes will bring far-away India closer to the United 
States in terms of flying time than Boston was to Washing- 
ton in the stage-coach days of 1800. 

But this Air Age may be slow in arriving, or it may prove 
of no benefit to the world. It all depends on the wisdom 
of the United Nations. They must not let the scramble for 
postwar air business get out of hand. Cutthroat competi- 
tion among the United Nations could, some leaders warn, 
destroy the teamwork needed to preserve peace. 

It is clear that there must be rules, agreements, and prin- 
ciples to control international] aviation. For that reason our 
State Department has invited representatives of 51 nations 
to meet in the United States on November 1. 

This conference will take up the problem of establishing 
a temporary civil air service, to go into operation when 
Germany falls. In addition, it hopes to establish a temporary 
world council to advise nations on aviation problems until 
a permanent air council can be organized. 


The Not-So-Free Air 


The first effort to regulate international flying was made 
after World War I. The Treaty of Versailles ending that 
conflict contained a provision giving each nation control 
of the air over its territory. Under this principle of “sover- 
eignty of the air” no plane can fly over a foreign country 
without permission. 

Airplanes were denied the freedom of movement granted 
ships. Merchant vessels long have enjoyed the “right of 
innocent passage” through waterways controlled by foreign 
nations. An American ship on a voyage to Alaska can sail 
through the territorial waters of Canada without asking any- 
body’s permission. But an American plane must have per- 
mission from Canada to fly over the same route. The only 
“free air” lies over the oceans beyond the 3-mile limit — 
that is, outside a nation’s territorial waters. 

“Freedom of the seas” gives any neutral nation the right 
to sail its ships on the open ocean in time of war. And, in 
time of peace, the “open port” system allows the ships of any 
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nation to enter the harbors of any other nation and sail up 
its rivers to the limits of navigation. 


Balance Between Freedom and License 


“Sovereignty of the air” did not stop the development of 
international airways in the 1920s and 1930s. But it did 
cause some sharp bargaining and ill feeling among nations. 
They sought to expand their own airlines and hamper the 
development of competing foreign lines. 

Many students of air problems fear that a selfish use of 
“sovereignty of the air” might cause bitter rivalry among 
nations and even lead to another war. They believe a policy 
of “freedom of the air” should be adopted by all nations. 

They agree that this policy should not give any airplane 
the right to fly anywhere it could reach without restriction 
or regulation. Too much air freedom would make it difficult 
for nations to enforce air safety rules. 

Military policy also restricts freedom of the air. Nations 
have feared that foreign planes might spy on their defense 
bases while flying over their territory. But if the United 
Nations combined forces to police the postwar world, many 
military restrictions on civil airlines could be relaxed. 


“Free Air’: Pro and Con 


“Freedom of the air” could, however, give airliners the 
same right to trade that ships have under “freedom of the 
seas” and the “open port” system. Each nation would be 
free to operate air services to any and all nations and com- 
pete for business with the airlines of other nations, We 
would have world-wide “freedom of air trade.” 

Some American experts believe that “freedom of air 
trade” would bring dangerous international competition. 
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Leading nations, they explain, regard a powerful air fleet as 
necessary for defense and for national prestige. These gov- 
ernments would back their airlines financially (with huge 
subsidies) regardless of whether they made money 

American airlines officials recall how foreign merchant 
marines, operating with low wage scales and aided by their 
governments, were able to take business away from Amer- 
ican ships after World War I. They warn that if we admit 
all foreign planes to our airports in return for the same 
rights everywhere else we will get the worst of the bargain, 
because the United States is the richest market for air 
business. 

At the same time other nations fear that we will domi- 
nate the air after the war. They note that the U. S. Army 
Air Transport Command operates more planes over. longer 
routes than all previous civil airlines combined. This ex- 
perience in operating and building long-range airliners wvill, 
they say, give the United States a lead over other nations 
in the race for air business 


“Innocent Passage” 


The 51 nations at the coming air conference may, how- 
ever, take a step toward greater freedom of the air by 
adopting a policy of “freedom of innocent passage.” Under 
this policy an airliner could fly over a foreign country, 
land to refuel or make repairs, and obtain weather infor- 
mation. But it could not do business in that country. For 
instance, a Canadian airliner operating between Canada 
and the Bahamas could refuel in the United States. but 
could not pick up passengers or cargo here. 

What about the problem of air trade rights in the United 
States? It appears that if we want the right to trade in 
foreign nations we will have to grant them the right to send 
air transports here. U. S. Government officials seem to be 
seeking a middle-road course. They believe we should give 
the right of air trade to certain nations in return for similar 
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rights in those nations. Conferences would be held to fix 
rules of air trade. Those nations that did not compete un- 
fairly (by subsidies) would get a greater share of U. S. 
air trade than others. 


Private One Way Agreements 


There are other air experts who believe that any step by 
the Government toward greater air freedom is unwise. They 
point out that Pan-American Airways gained world leader- 
ship in the 1930s by making private agreements with for- 
eign nations. These were one-way agreements and did not 
give foreign airlines landing or trading rights in the United 
States. 

Critics of this view argue that one-way agreements were 
easy to arrange in the 1920s and 1930s because these na- 
tions (mostly in South America) had no strong airlines. But 
they add that we cannot expect proud nations like Brazil 
or Mexico to continue granting air trade rights unless their 
own airlines obtain similar rights. 

Opponents of greater air freedom then turn to the prob- 
lem of the world-wide air bases built by American workers 
or with lend-lease funds. They believe we should demand 
the ownership of, or landing rights on, these bases in return 
for our aid in the war. These bases, they say, would enable 
us to build world-wide airlines without having to give for- 
eign airlines landing rights in the United States. 

But the owners of these bases are not expected to give 
us control except under heavy pressure. For this would per- 
mit us to dominate world air commerce. It would amount, 
according to foreign critics, to freedom of the air for the 
United States alone. 


A World Air Agency? 


Some small nations, which fear air control by the big 
powers, favor a world agency to control international air 
traffic. Such an agency was proposed by Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. It would direct an air force to police 
the world and also operate passenger and freight services. 
Commercial airlines of all nations would get a share of the 
passenger and freight business. There is, however, little sup- 
port for such a plan in foreign nations, and American air- 
lines insist that private business be permitted to develop 
our world-wide air routes. 

The coming conference will not debate the question ot 
how the United States will be represented in world air 
commerce. This is a purely domestic matter. The Pan- 
American Airways and United Airlines believe we can best 
match foreign competition by a single “chosen-instrument” 
airline representing all American companies and owned by 
them. They argue that other nations have “chosen-instru- 
ment” airlines — the British with British Overseas Airways, 
the Dutch with K.L.M., the Russians with Soviet Air Trust. 
So they contend that if American strength is split among 
several competing companies we will be handicapped in 
competing with foreign airlines. 

Seventeen other domestic airlines, led by American Air- 
lines and Transcontinental & Western Air, however, insist 
that they be allowed to fly anywhere for business. They 
believe that free competition will provide better service 
at lower cost. 
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Courtesy of “The Lamp,”’ Standard Oi] Company (New Jersey) 


World Routes for the Air Age 


HIS is an azimuthal projection map centered on the 

North Pole. A straight line drawn from the Pole to any 
point on the map shows us the “great circle” route — or 
shortest distance — between those two points. The “great 
circle” route from New York to London curves slightly be- 
cause the center of the map is not on the route. 

Seventy-five per cent of the land, and 90 per cent of the 
population of the world are north of the equator, with the 
Arctic Ocean slated ‘to become the “Mediterranean Sea” 
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of the Air Age. Future air routes are not likely to cross the 
North Pole, but will skirt the neighboring lands. 

The proposed routes on this map show how major air- 
traffic lanes might develop after the war if all nations co- 
operate to free air travel from hampering regulations. 

The United States Civil Aeronautics Board already has 
mapped™world routes on which American airlines wish to 
begin service, and other nations have done the same. Most 
of these routes follow the ones on this map. 
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Average earnings in agricultural occupations are far below 
incomes of urban population. But these refer to cash income 
only and farm people have also their homes and subsistence. 





CHANGE IN THE AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
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New consumer habits and industrial needs for farm products have 
changed the comparative volume of crops in our farm output. 
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Compare tne average income per acre for U. S. A. with sec- 
tional figures. Irrigation, type of crops, climate, nearness to 
markets, are some of the causes of differing productivity. 


FARMING 


ARMING — America’s largest indus- 

try — offers great opportunities to a 
new generation of modern farmers. A 
hundred years ago. it took 57.5 man- 
hours of work to produce twenty bush- 
els of wheat per acre. Today, with bet- 
ter tools and seeds, 3.3 hours will do 
the same work, and the time needed for 
tending an acre producing 40 bushels 
of corn is 6.9 man-hours today, instead 
of the 33.6 hours that our great-grand- 
fathers took for the same job. Farming 
is no longer based mainly on supplying 
the farmer’s own family. It is a business 
today, producing for world-wide mar- 
kets. Cash crops for human consumption 
and for industrial needs have steadily 
raised the living standards of our rural 
population. 

The use of modern farming methods 
and the new developments of “chem- 
urgy” in producing high-priced indus- 
trial products from certain crops is one 
way of getting higher returns for farm 
work. Better cold- and disease-resisting 
cereals for colder zones, better breeds 
of cattle and poultry, more productive 
feeding methods, were developed. In- 
tensive use of fertilizers, soil improve- 
ment by terracing and contour farm- 
ing prevents loss of valuable topsoil. 
Smaller combines and new farm ma- 
chines together with better crop prac- 
tices give increased rewards to the skill- 
ful farmer. 


Crops Into Synthetics 


Industry needs wood, milk, corn, soy- 
beans for such products as synthetic tex- 
tile fibres, synthetic rubber, industrial 
alcohol for fuel, and plastics. Corn alone 
is used in more than 300 industrial pro- 
cesses and in 250 refined forms for 
human use! Vegetable oils, of which we 
imported more than one billion dollars 
worth per year before the war, will be 
short for years to come as a result of 
the destruction of plantations in the 
Pacific islands. 

The South, heretofore rich only in 
protein feed, has found an answer to 
its need for carbohydrates in the sweet 
potato, yielding five to seven times 
more than corn. By dehydration the 
storage problem has been solved and 
today Southern farmers can feed their 
cows with home-produced carbohydrate 
food. New industries in Southern states 
offer new markets for their products. 
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No. 3 in a Series 
POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 





By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


Pulpwood production of all-year-round 
growth in these regions now competes 
successfully with foreign supplies for 
our paper industry. 

In the past the farmer frequently re- 
ceived only a small part of the price 
paid for his products by the ultimate 
consumer. Lack of storage space and 
processing facilities forced him to sell 
when everybody sold and led to sea- 
sonal overcrowding of markets with his 
products and lowering of prices at mar- 
ket times. Refrigeration, dehydration, 
and storage plants prolong the farmers’ 
sales season. Transformation of a per- 
ishable crop into a durable product 
raises the farmers’ income. 

The development of farm machinery, 
rural electrification, and farm coopera- 
tives help the farmer to get some of the 
premium prices paid by the consumer 
for all-year-round distribution and pro- 
cessing; and to get a higher share of the 
consumer’s dollar. There will be a great 
need for expert leadership to help speed 
up a process that will eventually help 
to equalize average farm and industrial 
incomes. 


The World Needs Food 


The world is waiting for America’s 
tarm products. Live stock in countries 
hit by this war has been destroyed. 
Hundreds of millions in Europe and 
Asia will need our help in the form of 
food, seeds, breeding animals, for many 
years to come. While we consume 32 
pounds of cotton per capita per year, 
the rest of the world has only 6.4 
pounds, American industry more and 
more will use our farm products in- 
stead of imported rubber, fats, and 
pulpwoods, to name a few. 

Some statisticians believe that be- 
cause of the falling birth-rate of our 
urban population, in a hundred years 
from now our nation will mainly con- 
sist of the descendants of today’s farm- 
ers. In the past, the steady migration 
from the farms resulted in a growing 
concentration of male workers in the 
cities. The improvement of farmers’ in- 
comes by modern technology and the 
increasing attractions of rural life will 
stop this movement. There is every rea- 
son to believe that these changes favor- 
ing the farmer will soon reverse the tide 
of migration and turn it from the cities 
to the farms. 
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Use of tractors and power machines has increased farm produc- 
tivity. An acre of wheat 100 years ago required 57.5 man-hours 
to cultivate. Today the same area requires only 3.3 man-hours. 








FARMERS SHARE , 
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Even in times of scarcity farmers get only a fraction of con- 
sumer’s dollar. Processing and distribution get a big share. 
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Farmers’ incomes are increasing, as a result of better educa- 
tion of farmers and new industrial uses of products. Rotation 
of crops and conservation have improved rural conditions. 
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Churchill Reports 


What Happened: Said Winston Chur- 
chill before the House of Commons 
on September 28: “I deprecate very 
much people being carried away into 
premature expectations of an _ early 
cessation of the fighting. I shall cer- 
tainly not hazard a guess as to when the 
end will come. Many persons of the 
highest technical attainment and know]- 
edge and responsibility have good hopes 
that it will all be over by the end of 
1944. On the other hand no one — cer- 
tainly not I—can guarantee that sev- 
eral months of 1945 may not be re- 
quired.” 

In this first full report to Commons 
since August 2, Mr. Churchill dis- 
closed that the Allied invasion of Eu- 
rope had cost Nazi Germany nearly a 
million men killed, wounded and cap- 
tured. On the other side of the ledger, 
the British have suffered 90,000 casual- 
ties in France, and the American losses 
in killed, wounded and missing — in- 
cluding those in Southern and Northern 
France — have risen to 145,000. British 
troops in Europe, he said, are now in 
proportion of two to every three Amer- 
icans. 

Although the total Allied torces now 
in France have swelled to between 2.- 
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000,000 and 3,000,000 men, Mr. Chur- 
chill expressed the belief that “unless 
organized German resistance collapses 
in the near future, enormous additional 
United States forces will be brought 
to bear in the final struggle.” 

Turning to the Far East, the Prime 
Minister declared, “I can assure the 
House that the war against the Japanese 
and other diseases of the jungle will 
be pressed forward with the utmost en- 
ergy.” He reported that complete agree- 
ment on this score was reached at Que- 
bec; that the British fleet had been 
offered for major operations against 
Japan and the offer was cordially ac- 
cepted. 

What’s Behind It: Recent stiffening 
of Nazi resistance on the Western front 
seems to indicate that there is more 
“kampf” left in Hitler. If Mr. Chur- 
chill believes the war may continue 
until 1945, we can take his word for it. 


Home For Fence Mending 


What Happened: Congress has re- 
cessed until November 14. No impor- 
tant measures were passed during the 
last few days of the sessions. 

What’s Behind It: Political fences 
need mending. All Representatives and 
many Senators are up for re-election. 


British Security Plan 


What Happened: A plan closely re- 
sembling the famous Beveridge Plan 
has been presented by Prime Minister 
Churchill’s coalition government to Par- 
liament for approval. It provides social 
insurance “from the cradle to the 
grave” for everyone in Britain—em- 
ployers, employees, unemployed, self- 
employed, men and women, married 
and single, rich and poor, young and 
old. Everyone is to help finance it. Em- 
ployees will pay weekly from 37 to 84 
cents, depending on earnings. Employ- 
ers will bear a proportion of total week- 
ly contributions — a maximum of about 
$1.28 per employee, the government 
to supplement these contributions. 

Contributors would be eligible to re- 
ceive: (1) Family allowances for all — 
$1 a week for each child except the 
eldest; (2) free medical service for all 
who desire it; (3) unemployment bene- 
fit — $8 a week for a married couple, 
$4.80 for a single person; (4) sickness 
benefit— same amounts as unemploy- 
ment benefit; (5) retirement pensions — 
$7 a week for man and wife, $4 for 
single person; (6) widow benefits — 
$7.20 a week, with extra $1 for each 
child, and ultimately $4 weekly; (7) 
maternity grant — $16 a week; (8) or- 
phan’s allowance — $2.40 weekly. The 
plan would cost a minimum of $2,600,- 
000,000 annually. 

What’s Behind It: In the words of 
Lord Woolton, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, this is “a declaration of war against 
poverty.” It falls short of the Bever- 
idge plan, but would double present ex- 
penditures for social insurance. 


r From the Elephant 


“A speech of mud-slinging, ridicule, 
and wise-cracks, which plumbed the 
depths of demagogy, inciting hatred 
and distrust”—this was Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey’s characterization of 
President Roosevelt’s recent address be- 
fore the teamsters’ union in Washing- 
ton. Speaking in Oklahoma City, the 
G.O.P. president designate accused his 
opponent of ducking responsibility for 
failing to solve the pre-war depression 
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acme and for failing to have this country pre- 
A belt of steel and concrete obstacles in the great Siegfried Line near pare militarily prior to the Pearl Harbor 
Aachen, through which Army engineers blasted a path for our tanks. attack. 
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To Keep the Air Force Tops 


What Happened: Explained on the 
basis of “insurance against future trou- 
ble,” the Army Air Force has proposed 
permanent government ownership of 
ten of the nation’s most modern air- 
craft production plants. Eight of them 
have already been chosen, and two 
more will be added to the list to form 
a billion-dollar postwar production nu- 
cleus for the manufacture of military 
planes. 

The plants are all owned by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a federal 
agency, and are at present operated 
under lease by private firms. The fac- 
tories were selected either for their 
modern features, or because of their 
location. All are a “safe distance” from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

It is believed that under AAF control 
the tooling in the plants will be changed 
constantly to enable them to go into 
mass production of the most modern 
types at short notice. Moreover, part 
of the facilities will be used to build 
experimental models, to insure Amer- 
ica’s lead in perfecting of war planes. 

What’s Behind It: This program is in 
line with the theory advanced by Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold, commander of the 
AAF, that “inevitable destruction faces 
nations that do not have adequate air 
power.” Since it is economically un- 
profitable for private firms to engage in 
extensive experimental work, AAF feels 
that the problem can be solved only by 
government ownership of the plants. 


Nelson Back from Chungking 


What Happened: Bearing plans for 
increasing China’s industrial output in 
the war against Japan, Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, has returned from a month’s mis- 
sion to Chungking. The plans he 
brought back, approved by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, are to be pre- 
sented for study to President Roose- 
velt. Details have not been made pub- 
lic, but Mr. Nelson is reported to be 
most optimistic over the potentialities 
of China’s industrial development, and 
was quoted as saying that the Chinese 
are determined to do all they can in 
their struggle against the Japanese. Mr. 
Nelson resigned as chief of the WPB 
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preparatory to taking a new govern- 
ment position. 

What’s Behind It: That China is in 
bad shape economically is no secret. 
Most of her industrial centers are in 
Jap-held territory, and the cost of liv- 
ing is skyrocketing. She needs our help 
to get on her feet. Each ton of war 
goods produced in China means a ton 
less to be transported from here. 


Part Finished Peace Plans 


What Happened: With “a large meas- 
ure of agreement” to its credit, the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference of Amer- 





Werner in The Chicago Sun 


Taking Shape 


ican, British, and Russian delegations 
to draft plans for a world security or- 
ganization was completed September 
29. “These conversations,” a joint com- 
munique announced, “have led to a 
large measure of agreement on recom- 
mendations for the general framework 
of the organization.” The three delega- 
tions are making reports to their re- 
spective governments, which will issue 
statements later. American and British 
representatives are now meeting for 
discussions with a Chinese group. 

What’s Behind It: Stumbling block 
at Dumbarton Oaks, it was reported, 
was Russia’s insistence that the perma- 
nent members of the council (U. S., 
Britain, Russia, China) should each 
have a right to veto actions by -the 
“league” even if one of the Big Four 
is a party to aggression. 


The Battlefronts 


WEST: Despite mounting Nazi op- 
position, Allied forces in western Eu- 
rope continued to gain ground, but at 
a slower pace. The British Second Army 
extended its Meuse River frontage. The 
United States First and Third Armies 
were fighting see-saw battles in the 
Aachen and Metz areas. Some 2,000 
surviving skytroops—of the original 
force of 8,000 — escaped from the Arn- 
hem trap. Meanwhile, Allied planes 
continued to batter communications 
and industrial targets in the Reich. 

SOUTH: United States Fifth and 
British Eighth Armies in Italy crashed 
the Gothic Line, compelling the Nazis 
to abandon their prepared positions. 
British troops crossed the Rubicon. 
Both Allied armies, aided by Italian 
patriots, advanced northward along 
Italy’s two coasts, capturing seven stra- 
tegic towns. Albania was invaded by 
airborne and seaborne troops of the 
newly formed Allied Land Forces of 
the Adriatic. Many southern Dalmatian 
islands were seized. This is the eighth 
major invasion in the European war. 

EAST: Driving across the Carpathian 
Mountains, the Red Army invaded 
Czechoslovakia from southern Poland. 
Other Russian troops have expelled the 
Nazis from all of Estonia and most of 
Latvia. Further gains were made in 
Hungary. 

PACIFIC: U. S. Marines cleared the 
Japs out of most of Peleliu Island in 
the Palau group. Over a hundred Super- 
fortresses from China bombed military 
targets in Manchuria, without losing 
a single plane. In the fourth big smash 
at the Philippines in two weeks, carrier 
planes of the Pacific Third Fleet sank 
22 Jap ships, damaged 43 others, de- 
stroyed 36 enemy planes. Ten of our 
planes and eight men were missing. 


font From the Donkey 


The choice for the country, according 
to Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
is between “the party that puts dollars 
ahead of men and the party that puts 
men ahead of dollars.” In a speech be- 
fore shipyard workers in Philadelphia 
on September 27, Mr. Wallace urged 
his listeners to support the candidacy 
of President Roosevelt in the interest of 
postwar jobs. “With President Roose- 
velt’s background, experience, heart, 
and imagination, you will be more likely 
to get jobs with Roosevelt and the 
Democratic party than with the Repub- 
lican party.” 














The Moluccas — Romantic Spice Islands 


LMOST at the center of General MacArthur's hopscotch 

field of operations lie the romantic, aromatic Moluccas, 
or Spice Islands. One of the first things our troops noticed 
when they landed on Morotai recently was the pungent tang 
in the air, caused by the many nutmeg and clove plantations 
and spice gardens in the whole region. 

The islands have produced enormous wealth for Europe 
since the 15th century. Spain laid claim to them by the 
treaty of Tordesilas in 1494. They were the object of the 
greatest sea voyage planned by Magellan. Having touched 
Bura, visited Amboina and Banda on an earlier visit, he 
planned a return in 1521 but was killed in the Philippines 
before reaching his goal. However, the voyage was con- 
tinued by his navigators, who returned to Portugal tri- 
umphantly with enough cloves in their ships to pay for the 
voyage — and much more. The Moluccas became glamour 
islands among Europeans as their spices became popular. 


Portuguese and Dutch Rule 


In 1528 Portugal bought the islands from Spain, and held 
them about 75 years. The Dutch arrived in 1599, obtained 
a nutmeg treaty with the king of Banda, routed the Por- 
tuguese, and in 1605 established the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in the Moluccas. The Banda Islanders slaughtered 
the Dutch. emissaries, but the Dutch East India Company 
retaliated by allowing no private spice commerce on the 
Moluccas, and by insisting that all spices be turned over 
to the company. 

This brought in such a surplus of spice that the Dutch, 
afraid the price would drop, rooted up most of the famous 
spice gardens of Ternate, Tidore, and Banda, transferred 
the seeds to Amboina, and gave Amboinese settlers land 
on condition they grow nutmeg for the company. 

The seeds apparently didn’t like this one bit, for the Am- 
boinese crop failed to equal Ternate’s and soon lost its 
world monopoly to Zanzibar and Madagascar, to which 
Moluccan spice seeds had been smuggled. 
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When the Malay kings ruled Ternate and Tidore, the 
Moluccas’ clove output was 1,800 tons a year; now it is only 
300 tons. At one time Banda was a vast nutmeg plantation; 
today the whitewashed ranches of the nutmeg barons lie 
crumbling and deserted. Yet spice plantations still dot the 
islands. 


Fabulous Spice Wealth 


Sucked by the ancient Chinese to sweeten the breath, 
and chewed to anesthetize toothache, the nail-like clove 
flower grows on a beautiful 40-foot evergreen and derives its 
name from the word clou (French for nail). 

One of botany’s most amusing borfers was pulled by 
Dutch burghers who wrote to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany: “Plant less nutmeg and more mace.” Mace is the red 
rubbery network that surrounds the hard pit of the nut- 
meg tree’s apricot-like fruit. 

The nutmeg tree is an evergreen that grows in the shade 
of kanari trees in damp, dark groves moistened by sea mist. 
When the tree is 8 years old it begins to bear fruit and con- 
tinues to do so for 60 to 100 years. The flesh of the fruit isn’t 
used: the mace is dried and used as a spice; and the 
wrinkled kernel inside the pit is dried and ground to pro- 
duce oil of mace and nutmeg powder. 

Nutmeg and cloves are not the Moluccas’ only product. 
Cajeput oil — widely used both externally and internally all 
over the world — is distilled from the leaves of the cajeput 
plant on Bura. Amboina bananas are so big they must be 
carried slung over the shoulder. 

On all the islands grows the amazing sago palm tree, the 
handiest food on earth. By hacking the snowy white pith of 
the sago trunk and washing the pith fibres away, the na- 
tives get a tasteless flour which they bake into bread that 
never mildews and lasts a year if necessary. One tree 
trunk supplies a family with food for a year, while its 
fronds form the thatch and its leaves make the walls of the 
rickety stilt-top houses. 


Moluccan Natives 


Although there is a large population of Moslem Arabs 
along the coasts of the Moluccas, the Moluccan natives as 
a whole are pagans who sometimes suspend serpents in 
their hut-like temples. On Aru their houses are entered by 
a trap door in the middle of the floor, and if a husband 
dies, his brother gets the widow. 

On Ceram the native language has no script or literature 
and is passed down by songs. On Halmahera — the island 
recently bombed by our forces — the villagers compete in 
rowing races in which part of the crew dances on a plat- 
form in the prow while the canoe is in motion. On Misool 
(or Misol) live the Arafuras, a delicate, gentle, fast-vanish- 
ing race who hunt with four-foot-long arrows and are rich 
in priceless china plates once traded to them by the Chinese 
of the Ming dynasty. The Isles of Spice indeed are filled 
with romance and surprises. 
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of the DUTCH REPUBLIC 


“f@OD made the ocean, but the Dutch made Holland.” 

This old proverb well describes the age-long efforts of 
the hard-working Netherlanders to reclaim land from the 
sea. 

The Nazis, in the name of self-defense, have ruthlessly 
ruined the work of generations by flooding much of the 
Netherlands. Modern Germany seems to take delight in 
spreading such destruction among its neighbors, but there 
can be little doubt that the Netherlands will make the best 
of their latest misfortune and rebuild swiftly and effectively. 

Until well into the sixteenth century, the Netherlands 
were pari of a region usually called the Low Countries. 
These Low Countries included modern Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and part of northern France. The Habs- 
burg family acquired control of the Low Countries through 
marriage in 1477. Soon thereafter Emperor Charles V (1519. 
1558) formed the seventeen provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries into a political unit. 


Spanish Rule of Netherlands 


In 1555 Charles handed the area to his son, who is 
known in history as King Philip II of Spain. Charles had 
been born in the Low Countries and understood the people. 
Philip was born in Spain and had little sympathy with his 
distant subjects. The period of their association was an 
unhappy one. 

The relation between the Low Countries and Spain was 
made difficult by a number of things. First, Spain greatly 
restricted the commercial activities of the Dutch and Flem- 
ings in favor of native Spaniards. This caused resentment 
among the merchants, manufacturers, and shippers in the 
Low Countries. 

Secondly, some of the leading nobles in the Low Coun- 
tries were angry because the royal offices regularly went 
to Spaniards instead of to themselves. And they resented 
the attitude of the Spaniards who generally looked down 
upon the local population as inferior. Finally, during the 
period of the Protestant Revolt, many of the “burghers” 
had become Protestants. For this they were harshly per- 
secuted by the staunchly Catholic Spaniards. 
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THE RISE 


By WALTER C. LANGSAM, Professor of History, Union College 









These grievances were felt especially by the people in the 
seven northern provinces of the Low Countries. They de- 
cided to break away from Spain. In 1579 these provinces, 
which were Protestant ones, formed the Union of Utrecht. 


Half Century of Great Leadership ~ 


Under the leadership of William of Orange, nicknamed 
the Silent, they declared their independence of Spain in 
1581. Warfare between Spain and the “United Provinces 
of the Netherlands” followed, on and off, for over sixty 
years. At last, in 1648, the full independence of the Neth- 
erlands was recognized by all powers, including Spain. 
This agreement was part of the Peace of Westphalia, end- 
ing the terrible Thirty Years’ War. 

Despite quarrels among ambitious noble families, the 
Netherlands now adopted government policies which stimu- 
lated trade and culture. Commercial wars were fought and 
won against both England and France. Before long, the 
Dutch controlled the largest share of world trade. 

Money flowed into the country and the Netherlanders 
took the lead in banking as well as in shipping. They 
founded colonies in America, in Africa, and in Asia. They 
produced some of the world’s greatest artists and scientists. 
Sometimes their methods and their success led to foreign 
difficulties. British Foreign Secretary George Canning once 
wrote to the British Ambassador in Holland: 


In matters ot commerce, the tault of the Dutch 
Is offering too little and asking too much. 


But on the whole, the country prospered and its people 
were happy. 


Marriage With England 


At one time a Netherlander became king of England. 
This happened as a result of the “glorious revolutio: ” 
against King James Il. Many Englishmen bitterly disliked 
the political and religious policies of James. In their anger, 
they bethought themselves that James’ daughter Mary was 
married to William, ruler of the Netherlands. 

Since William’s policies were more to their liking, they 
invited him to assist in the overthrow of James. His Eng- 
lish wife, Mary, was made co-ruler, and so their rule is 
known as the reign of William and Mary. (It was during 
this reign, incidentally, in 1693, that the College of William 
and Mary, the second oldest in the United States, was 
founded. ) 

Upon William’s death in 1702, England and the Nether- 
lands again became separated. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Holland took part in many of the great wars that 
plagued Europe. She was deeply involved, often against 
her will, in the wars of the Napoleonic period. These events 
helped bring about a decline in her relative position among 
the leading commercial states of the world. 

But the national income was high and the people ap- 
peared contented. After the close of the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Netherlands enjoyed a period of more than a century 
during which there was no war on Dutch soil. The Ger- 
mans broke that calm by overrunning Holland in 1940, 
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The Body 


During World War I, pilots | 


were not greatly worried about 
the effect of high altitude flying 
on the human body. 

Although oxygen was used by 
flyers as early as 1918, the 
flimsy crates they flew did not 
often reach altitudes which are 
dangerous to health. 

Nor was “blackout” noticed 
during the air battles of World 
War I. The maneuvers which 
cause a pilot to blackout — fast 
turns and _ pull-outs — would 
have torn the wings off the Jen- 
nies and Spads that flew over 
France in 1917. 


Combat aircraft of today are | 
many times superior to the fly- | 


ing crates of earlier years. 


Speed, altitude, and the ability | 


to take punishment have been 
“built into” our aircraft. New 
engine types, superchargers, 
clean airfoil and fuselage de- 
sign, retractable landing gear — 
all these have helped to develop 
modern combat aircraft. 
Through the years, countless 
improvements were made on 
planes, but the bodies of the 


men who fly them have not | 


been improved. The human 
body is no different today than 
it was when aviation was young. 


Our bodies still demand nor- | 





FACES OF WAIST GUNNERS SHOW STRAIN OF HIGH 


in Flight 


mal quantities of oxygen and 
normal atmospheric pressures. 
Also, our bodies are not used 
to sudden, lightning - quick 
changes of speed and direction. 
No matter how often we fly, our 
bodies still remain earthbound. 


Anoxia 


The air we breathe is com- 
posed 78% of nitrogen, 21% of 
oxygen, and 1% of other gases. 
Oxygen is needed to sustain 
human life. 

When air is inhaled into the 
lungs, oxygen is picked up by 
| the bloodstream and delivered 
to all parts of the body. The 
medical name for lack of oxy- 
| gen is anoxia. 

To combat anoxia, which 
may result in death, a flyer de- 
pends on an oxygen system — 
oxygen tanks in the plane to 
| which he can attach tubes lead- 

ing from his oxygen mask. This 

increases the oxygen content of 
the air that the flyer breathes at 
| high altitudes. 

At 34,000 feet, the flyer must 
breathe 100% oxygen, depend- 
ing entirely on his oxygen mask. 

Above 40,000 even 100% 


| oxygen is not enough, because 
| the air pressure is too low to get 
the oxygen into the lungs. 





ALTITUDE COMBAT. | 


A new type of pressure mask 
now used by the Army forces 


the oxygen into the lungs. The | 


compressed oxygen inflates the 
lungs like a balloon. The flyer 
does not have to inhale, but 
only exhale. With this new 
mask, the ceiling has been 
raised to 50,000 feet for a few 
moments at a time. After a 
brief period at this altitude, 
men will lose consciousness 
even with the new type of mask. 


Aeroembolism 


Aeroembolism, known _ to 
deep-sea divers and sandhogs 
as “the bends,” is another air- 
sickness which menaces_ the 
flyer. It is caused by rapid air 
pressure changes, and results in 


. . ° | 
dizziness, temporary paralysis of 


the legs and back, and poor co- 
ordination. 

At high altitudes, the nitro- 
gen pressure within the body 
may be greater than the nitro- 
gen pressure in the air outside. 


The nitrogen gas in the blood, | 


trying to escape, forms bubbles 





in the joints and fat tissues, and | 


sometimes other parts of the 
body. This causes pain. 


Aeroembolism does not occur | 
often. It can happen at 30,000 | 


feet and above, and then a 


majority of flyers do not get it | 


even at these altitudes. 
Those who are troubled by 
“the bends” guard against it by 


breathing 100% oxygen for 45 | 
minutes before taking off, and | 


continuing to breathe pure oxy- 
gen from the ground up. This 
method, called denitrogenation, 
allows a large part of the nitro- 
gen gas in the body to escape 
painlessly. 


Blackout and Redout 


Centrifugal force, the force 
which throws an object outward 
when it moves in an arc, also 


| affects the body of a flyer. This 
| is especially noticeable when a 
| flyer loops, or pulls out of a dive | 


or climb. The greater his speed 


' | when changing from straight to 


curved flight (as in a pull-out), 
the greater will be the centri- 
fugal force acting on his plane 


... and his body. 


Inside looping, or pulling out 
of a dive, forces the blood to- 
ward the abdomen and lower 
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What’s a “peashoot- 
er”? 

A fighter pilot or a 
fighter plane. 

Next week: What's 
“the greenhouse”? 











part of the body. The brain, 
drained of blood, is left without 
sufficient oxygen. The first effect 
is grey vision, then complete 
blackout. The flyer does not al- 
ways become unconscious dur- 
ing a blackout, but he may if 
the force continues. 

During outside looping, or 
coming out of a climb, the 
blood rushes in the opposite 
direction — toward the head. If 
the centrifugal force is strong 
enough, the head throbs with 
pain, eyes feel as though they 
are bulging out and a red film 
obscures vision. “Redout” is 
caused by small hemorrhages in 
the eyes. Vision is temporarily 
gone, and sometimes the flyer 
becomes unconscious. 

To reduce the danger of 
blackouts and redouts, flyers are 
taught to level off slowly and 
gradually from dives and climbs. 
It also helps if the flyer tenses 
his muscles and screams as 
loudly as he can. 





Starts with a Bang! 

There’s a new use for shot- 
gun shells. They have been sub- 
stituted for storage batteries to 


start airplane motors during 
testing. 

Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. is manufacturing  shot- 


shells of this special type. 

Placed in the starter mecha- 
nism, the cartridge is fired elec- 
trically by an ingenious fuse 
assembly located in the head of 
shell. 
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the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


FRENCHMAN’S CREEK. (Para- 

mount. Directed by Mitchell 
Leisen. Produced by B. G. De 
Sylva.) 


THIS PLAY 
WON OUR 
ROSE BOWL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
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“For a real touchdown bid try the 
fast breaking reverse that’s paid off 
many times for my Columbia Lions. 
It’s the play that carried us toa 7 to 
0 Rose Bowl victory over Stanford. 

“The ball is passed to back (4) 
who makes a complete spin. Back 
(3) fakes in as the spin starts, is given 
the ball, and sweeps around left end 
as diagrammed. Back (4) continues 
into the line as though he still had 
the ball and pretends to pass it to 
(1). This maneuver usually draws in 


When this overdressed, overstuffed 
film tries to swashbuckle, it trips over 
its sword and falls on its handsome 
face. Its heroine (Joan Fontaine) is a 
fashionable lady of Stuart England. She 
is fed up with her idle life, her foppish 
husband, and her children. The hero is 
a French pirate (Arturo de Cordova) 
who has hidden his boat on the hero- 
ine’s property. The villain is that old 
smoothie, Basil Rathbone, all done up 








; | in ruffles and a sneer. He finally gets it the defensive right end. 
in the neck, and the hero and heroine “As soon as the ball is passed to 
: renounce each other in a noble and un- (4) every man but the center releases 
interesting manner. In between times his opponent and starts down for 
§ there is some fancy swordplay, a pirate ee a say oy nee 
raid and a lot of unlikely dialogue. 00 eee 
Se Somehow, the whole picture is just out 
ain, of this world. 
oat THE SEVENTH CROSS. (MGM. 
re } “i Directed by Fred Zinnemann. 
t al- Produced by Pandro S. Ber- 
dur- man.) 
y if 


Imagine yourself a fugitive in your 


ae own country. The police would no 

















the longer be your protectors, but your 
psite hunters. You would no longer be sure 
1. If which of your friends you could trust 
rong to hide or help you. 
with This is what happens to George 
they Heisler (Spencer Tracy) in The Sev- 
film enth Cross. Heisler is an anti-fascist in 
” Me the Germany of 1938. Because of his 
erily opposition to the Nazi government, he 
Ever is imprisoned in a concentration camp. 
. Before long, George and six other pris- 
r of oners escape. 
s are “| Seven crosses have been erected in 
and the prison yard. One by one six pris- 
mbs. oners are brought back and hanged on 
—_ these crosses. Only Heisler’s cross re- 
oe mains empty. George at first has little ‘ — 
faith in his fellowmen. He finds, how- 

' ever, that there are many in Germany A ‘ ; | 
ig: who hate Hitler enough to help George. ‘Here’s a big reason why WHEATIES, fF 
ed As a manhunt, the picture does not "Breakfast of Champions’’, is a fine dish for 
sub- move as fast as it should. It is often : i . ‘ 
es to slowed down by offstage voices with athletes in training. A big helping of WHEATIES 
ss which the characters express their with lots of milk and fruit delivers a good supply 
Arms thoughts. There is an unnecessary of nourishment in a form that appeals to hearty 
shot- age re —— PEs ee. appetites. I’m sure any athlete is getting the good, ms 
echa- a substantial breakfast dish he needs when he eats 
elec- Snap-back a bowlful of WHEATIES."” 
fuse He: “Say. whatcha doin’ Sunday?” Cea 8 atin oA 
ad of She: “I'll let you know Monday.” = sll fuarks of Geners! Mills oc. 




















HAYM SALOMON (1740-1785) 
“Son of Liberty” 


AYM SALOMON was born in Poland 

and later worked for Polish indepen- 

dence. In 1772 he was forced to flee to 
England and then to America. 

He became a broker in New York and 
joined the movement for American inde- 
pendence. During the British occupation 
of New York, Salomon worked for the 
American “underground” group —the 
Sons of Liberty. 

Salomon was arrested as a spy in 
1776, but was paroled after a brief im- 
prisonment, and then was arrested and 
put in prison again in 1778. 

The diary of Robert Morris, Congress’ 
Superintendent of Finance, shows that 
he called on Salomon for loans no less 
than 75 times. 

Although ill with tuberculosis brought 
on by his imprisonment, Salomon did not 
spare himself. He lent more than $650,- 
000 to the Government and left his fam- 
ily penniless when he died. 

Salomon rests today in an unmarked 
grave —a forgotten hero of American 


history. 
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4. Salomon was attending services on Yom Kippur 
when he received an urgent request for $20,000 from 
Robert Morris. He raised the money in the synagogue. 
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1. Salomon made fiends with far Hessians, who had been ied 
to fight for the British, and urged them to desert. 
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2. In August, 1778, Salomon 
was arrested by the British 
and condemned to death. But’ 


\yq he escaped from prison and 
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reached the American lines. 








: PRICE OF FLOUR! | ‘E 






























3. Senos became a leading broker in Philadelphia. He re- 
fused to profiteer at the expense of the starving army. 

















1M NOI A MONEY LENDER. 
10 DOIM6 THIS TO HELP Tit 
D atid OF MY COUN IRYY 





5. After the war, Salomon lent money to members 
of Congress. Among them was James Madison. 








‘Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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Blood Facts 


Dr. Stokes’ measles preventive was 
made possible by the fundamental 
studies in blood chemistry made by Dr. 
Edwin Joseph Cohn, of Harvard. Dr. 
Cohn has made blood do amazingly 
helpful things. 

But what is blood? It is made up of: 

(1) corpuscles or cells: red cor- 
puscles, various types of white cor- 
puscles, and blood platelets, which 
contain thrombin that makes fibrinogen 
active to form the cibrin that makes 
blood clot. 

(2) Small globules of fat. 

(3) Plasma, or liquid, containing fi- 
brinogen, calcium salts, water, proteins. 

The main blood proteins are albumins 
and globulins. (The measles preventive, 
gamma globulin, is a blood protein. ) 

The most amazing globulins are the 
- (hold your breath!) isohemagglutin- 
ins. These determine your blood group. 
Your blood may be of type A or B iso- 
hemagglutinins or of type O (blood 
lacking isohemagglutinins. ) 

If you have type A isohemagglutin- 
ins, only the blood of a person also of 
type A, or a person of type O, can be 
used to give you a “whole” blood.trans- 
fusion. Type B would clump your red 
cells. 

Some of Dr. Cohn’s work has led to 
the following new discoveries: 

— A serum albumin (a protein tound 
in serum — the blood’s salts, water and 
some proteins) that is five times as ef- 
fective in preventing shock as_ is 
plasma. Shock is lowered blood pres- 
sure caused by leaking of blood fluid 
into the body tissues after a wound, It 
generally is treated in war theaters by 
giving plasma transfusions. 

— Use of red blood corpuscles (hith- 
erto thrown away in the preparation of 
plasma for transfusions) of type O blood 
for injections to patients suffering from 
anemia. 

— Pure fibrin and thrombin, used to 
control bleeding in operations. 

— Fibrin foams, used as a film to heal 
burns; and fibrin film, used to coat the 
brain in cases where the brain’s pro- 
tecting outer membrane has been hurt. 

— Use of red blood corpuscles-coated 
bandages to promote healing of wounds. 

— Reinjection of blood donors’ red 
blood corpuscles back into his or her 
veins after the plasma has been re- 
moved, which allows donors to give 
blood every week, instead of waiting 
eight weeks. (This procedure may in- 
crease blood donating 800 per cent.) 

NANCY GENET 





Do you know what a 


‘Breadboard Layout’ is? 


Lean the answers 


to these questions 
cout AMATEUR RADIO 


1. What does the amateur mean when he speaks of a “breadboard layout’? 2. To 
what part of his equipment is the amateur referring when he speaks of his “bug"? 
3. What does the following code message mean? “Pse. QSL. OM." 4. What does 
this symbol stand for? <G-~ o- (Answers at bottom of page) 


Arateur radio operators have a lot of fun. In peace time they 
used to sit up nights and talk in code and voice to other amateurs 
half way around the world. In war time many an amateur has 
distinguished himself in vital communications work in the armed 
services. Many amateurs have started this fascinating hobby as 
young as 10 or 12 years of age. There's fun ahead for you on the 
short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have the kind of a set you want 
— high in performance but not too high in price. 





The answers to hundreds of other questi about ft 
radio are in a book called “‘How to Become a Radio Ama- 
teur."’ It's published by the American Radio Relay League at 
West Hartford, Connecticut. You can get your copy for a 
quarter. Specify Book SM-1. (No stamps please.) 


















Answers 


1. A “breadboard layout" is a temporary or experimental 
layout of a circuit, executed before permanent connections 
are made. 

2. ‘Bug’ is the name the amateur uses for an automatic 
sending key. 

3. This code message means: ‘Please send card of acknowl- 
edgment, old man,"’ used by amateurs to confirm names and 
location of new stations they pick up. 

4. This symbol stands for a fuse. 





* THE WALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CAICAGS 16, U.S.A & 


















YOUR FRIENDS! 


YOUR 


YOUR WORLD! 


YOUR HOME! 


SCHOOL! 


’ 









YOUR FUTURE! 


What 
do yoii 
think 
about? 


All are part of the greatest, most challenging 
period of the world’s history. You can write 
about them ALL in poetry, fiction or other prose. 





QUILL AND SCROLL 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


Prizes for the following types of 
published news stories are offered 
by Quill and Scroll, International 
Honorary Society for High School 
Journalists: (1) News story; (2) 
Feature story; (3) Interview; (4) 
Sports story; (5) Columns; and 
(6) Editorials. Three prizes in each 
of the six divisions of $25, $10, and 
$5 in War Bonds or Stamps. 


Also there will be a special prize of $100 
in War Bonds in memory of Miss Ernestine 
Taggard, late Literary Editor of SCHOLASTIC, 
Details in Awards Rules Booklet. 


Then enter your work in 


Scholastic LITERARY AWARDS 


$1,500 in Prizes plus a chance to see your writing in PRINT! 

—All undergraduates in 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades in any 
public, private, or parochial schools in the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada are eligible. Students graduated in January or February, 1944, are 
free to participate, if the work entered was completed prior to graduation. 
You can send your entries any time up until the closing date, March 15, 
1945, to Scholastic Awards Literary Committee, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

READ THE CLASSIFICATIONS CAREFULLY — PLAN 
ENTER SOON. 


For complete rules and instructions, send today for a Literary 
Awards Rules Booklet to Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NEXT WEEK—Announcement of the Music Division of Scholastic Awards! 


NOW TO 












Enter 
any 
or 
all 





SHORT STORY—Any fictional narrative 
about a group of characters in a given 
setting may be submitted. Length limit: 
4,000 words. First prize $50, and second 
and third prizes, $25 in War Bonds will 
be given. In addition, ten prizes of $5 
each in War Stamps. 

ESSAY—Familiar essays on any subject. 
Length limit: 2,000 words. First prize $50; 
second and third, $25 in War Bonds. In 
addition, ten prizes of $5 each in War 
Stamps. 

POETRY—All forms of verse, rhymed or 
free. Length limit: not less than 50 lines, 
not over 200 lines. First prize $50, second 
and third prizes, $25 each in War Bonds. 
Ten prizes of $5 each in War Stamps. 

RADIO PLAY ON BROTHERHOOD—Dra- 


matic script, on an original idea, empha- 
sizing understanding g the peop 
of the world. Length limit: 3,000 words. 
First prize, $25; second and third, $15 and 
$10 in War Stamps. 


LITERARY ARTICLE—Critical or biograph- 
ical essays on some subject of literary 
importance. Limit: 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


BOOK REVIEW—Reviews setting forth 
pertinent details about the book and ex- 
pressing some literary judgment. No syn- 
opses. Limit: 500 words. Three prizes: $15, 
$10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—Everyone 
has had at least one experience in his 
life that marked a turning point of one 





kind or another. Limit 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


HUMOR-—Satire, parody, or original 
humorous anecdote desired. Limit: 500 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in 
War Stamps. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE—An_ informative 
article, preferably based on original or 
first-hand sources, on any phase of his- 
tory, ancient, modern, or American social 
history. Limit: 1,500 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


CURRENT EVENTS—Any article analyzing 
and interpreting some important present- 
day, public problem. Limit: 1,500 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, and $5 in War 
Stamps. 


%& We've used this picture of a lovely GIRL, Gloria Callen, former national back stroke 


champion. We know BOYS think . . . and we’re anxious to have them enter, also. 
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Radio News and Notes 


by Gretta Baker 
THE WINNAH! 


If you were of voting age today, 
which candidate would you vote for? 
Last month Scholastic Magazines sent 
ballots on this question to over 1200 
high schools that belong to the Institute 
of Student Opinion. The Institute was 
established over a year ago by Scholas- 
tic Magazines to give boys and girls of 
high school age a voice in national 
affairs. To date the Institute has con- 
ducted five nation-wide polls. The 
above question is Number 6 in the 
survey. 

Results of the straw vote will be 
announced on a nation-wide broadcast 
Saturday, October 21, from 10:30 to 
11 a.m. on the Mutual network. This 
will be the first in a new series of pro- 
grams to be heard on the third Satur- 
day of each month from October 
through May. The series will be part of 


Bob Emery’s popular “Rainbow House,” 
long-time favorite of the teen-age 
crowd, and will be in charge of your 
Radio Editor. If you want to hear some 
verbal fireworks, tune in October 21 at 
10:30 a.m, on your nearest Mutual sta- 
tion. A group of high school editors will 
go to town for their favorite candidates 
(two for Roosevelt, two for Dewey) 
and the results of the national poll will 
be announced. 

By the way, if your school wants to 
take part in the polls this year, write to 
Institute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., for an application. 


VACUOUS VARIETIES 


To many Rudy Vallee fans, the new 
Saturday night show at 8 p.m. over 
NBC is a big disappointment, Rudy’s ex- 
cellent showmanship and pleasant per- 
sonality are obscured by an ill-assorted 
“clambake” that is supposed to be a 
“rehearsal” of the actual broadcast. The 
popular singer breezes in and out of 
the script as director and occasionally 
stops to sing a song or two. But this is 
hardly enough to sustain interest in the 
balance of the program. A recent sam- 
ple included a raucous vocal ensemble, 
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an impersonation of a sports announcer 
at an auto race (neither funny nor 
clever), a brief scene from a movie, and 
a poorly delivered gossip column. 
Here’s hoping Rudy will revamp his 
show and give himself a break! 

(All times given are Eastern War 
Time.) 





BOB EMERY 











COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


... or adding refreshment to a backyard barbecue 


Have a Coca-Cola=Eat, drink and enjoy yourself 






Plenty of ice-cold Coca-Cola helps make any barbecue a success. Have plenty 
of “Coke” ice-cold and ready to drink. When you shop, remember to ask 
for Coca-Cola. Everywhere, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 
has become a high-sign of hospitality in the American home. 


Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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; The polish is applied to the bottle- 


cap, so you can see what each 
shade will look like. 


You'll look and feel glamorous when you have Dura-Gloss on your 
fingernails. Use this superb polish which contains “Chrystallyne“ for 
all important occasions and glamor moments. It’s so satisfactory and 
“right.” The smooth way it goes on the nails, and the speed with which 
it dries; are well-known to all who use it. Get Dura-Gloss today —at 


2 ies, Pi » N.J- 
cosmetic counters, 10¢ plus tax. end neers 3 ees 








SHORT SHOTS 


Ever hear of a french fried potato 
that wrecked a football team? Just ask 
Lynn Waldorf, coach of Northwestern 
University. A few Saturdays ago, his 
star quarterback, Jack Doyle, cracked a 
rib in practice. It hurt but was nothing 
serious, 

The following Tuesday, Jack was eat- 
ing french fried potatoes when a chip 
caught in his throat. He started cough- 
ing and before he knew it, he had frac- 
tured the injured rib! Poor Coach Wal- 
dorf had to go without a good quarter- 
back for two weeks, 

The St. Louis Cardinals may be the 
big cheese in the National League. But 
to Bucky Walters, Cincinnati pitcher, 
they're just limburger. Bucky faced the 
Cards six times the past season — and 
licked "em every time. He shut ’em out 
four times. 

When Ike Armstrong, football coach 
of Utah University, gazed at the 16- 
and 17-year-old candidates who turned 
out for the first practice, he wondered 
how he was going to pick a first team. 
He rubbed his chin. That gave him an 
idea. 

“All boys who shave step forward,” 
he barked. Eleven boys stepped out, 
and Ike had his first team. 

Out in Forbes Field, home of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, the groundskeeper 
almost popped his eyeballs when, at 
the close of a game, he saw a little six- 
year-old girl running the bases and slid- 
ing into each one like a big leaguer. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. 
The girl turned out to be Joan DiMag- 
gio, daughter of Vince, the Pirate out- 
fielder. Little Joan, it seems, is a base- 
ball nut who gets in a little practice 
whenever she can. 

There’s something about the number 
9 that keeps haunting Jim Connolly, 
fullback for the Boys’ Latin School 
(Baltimore, Md.) six-man football team. 
Last season in the city league, he fin- 
ished 9th in yards gained, 9th in points 
scored, 9th in tackles made, and 9th 
among the honorable mentions for all- 
league honors. 

There are four free-style races in the 
women’s national swim championships 
—and this year one girl copped them 
all! The new swim sensation is Ann 
Curtis, 18, of San Francisco. She is 5 
feet 10 inches, weighs 160 pounds, has 
blonde hair and is prettier than a pic- 
ture. She’s already signed up for the 
movies, — HERMAN MasIN 
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WORLD WEEK 


® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper names in the parentheses. 


1. Nelson ( ) Commands U. S. 9th 
Army 

2. Woolton ( ) Succeeded Il Duce in 
1943 

8. Beveridge ( ) Wrote British secur- 
ity plan 

4. Simpson (_ ) General under Mac- 
Arthur 

5. Bonomi ( ) ACC economic chief 


) British Minister of Re- 
6. Sutherland construction 
(_) Just returned from 
7. O’Dwyer China 
( ) Heads Italian govern- 
8. Badoglio ment 


ll. WORLD AIR AGE 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Under the Versailles Treaty, air- 
planes and merchant ships were granted 
equal freedom of movement. 

2. After World War I the U. S. mer- 
chant marine got large government sub- 
sidies. 

3. “Freedom of innocent passage” 
would give foreign airlines the right 
to trade in the U. S. 

4. Merchant vessels may sail within 
the three-mile limit without permission. 

5. The U. S. Army Air Transport 
Command operates more planes than 
all civil airlines combined. 


il, ITALY 


How intelligently do you read? Test 
your judgment with these statements. 
Mark each one F (fact) or O (opin- 
ion), 

1. The majority of Italians were op- 
posed to fascism. 

2. Italian forces are now fighting 
with the -Allies. 


3. The food situation in Italy is ser- - 


ious. 

4. The Italian people are not respon- 
sible for the actions of fascist over- 
lords. 

5. Italy has the right to be consid- 
ered a war victor. 

6. Transportation difficulties hamper 
Italian reconstruction. 


IV. FARMING 
Underscore  t) 
phrase. 
1. Greatest farm return per acre is 
in: (a) North Atlantic states; (b) 


correct word or 





Western states; (c, South Atlantic 
states. 

2. Average gross income per farm 
was greatest in: (a) 1930; (b) 1936; 
(c) 1942. 

8. The farmer gets a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar when he pro- 
duces: (a) oranges; (b) milk; (c) po- 
tatoes. 

4. Compared with the period 1897- 
1901, there was, in 1935-39, greater 
proportional output of: (a) meat; (b) 
milk; (c) grain. 

5. Average earnings per person 
among farmers: (a) are below incomes 
of the urban population; (b) were less 
in 1940 than in 1932; (c) were ap- 
proximately $1500 in 1940. 


V. “SON OF LIBERTY” 
Write the correct answer in each 
space. 
1. Haym Salomon was born in ——_. 
2. He took up the business of 





3. During the Revolution he worked 
for the “underground” group called 
of 
4. Congress’ Superintendent of Fi- 
nance at that time was 





5. German mercenaries hired by the 
British were called 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


WORLD AIR AGE 


Hutchinson, Keith, Freedom of the Air, 
Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 93, 1944. 

Johnston, S. Paul, Wings After War, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1944. $2. 

“The Logic of the Air,” Fortune, April, 
1943. 

Bolles, Blair, “The Future of Interna- 
tional Airways,” Harper’s, Jan. 1944. 


FARMING 


Milk Industry for Victory, Feb. 1944, 
Milk Industries Foundation, N. Y. 

Corn Facts and Figures, Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, N. Y., 1944. 

Tuttle, R. E., “You think the farmer’s 
lucky?”, American, July, 1944. 

Farm Policies under the New Deal, 
Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 16, 1938. 

Farmers Without Land, Pub. Aff. Pamph. 
No. 12, 1937. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Benedetto Croce ( bé né dét té kré ché) 

Ivanoe Bonomi (é va nd & bé né mé) 

Pietro Badoglio ( pyd tré ba dé lyé) 

virus (vi ris) the poison of an infectious 
disease; something that poisons the mind. 

Dumbarton (dim bart n) 

obsolete (6b sé lét) no longer in use. 
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Life insurance obligations 
can never be forgotten, 
though they sometimes 
are neglected. 


The “still small voice” in 
the heart of any bread- 
winner constantly reminds 
him of his omission if he 
has failed to provide 
enough protection for 
those who depend upon 
him for necessities. 


For an instant reply, ask 
yourself whether you 
have an adequate life in- 
surance program. 





She PrupdenmTiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE MEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





I Sophocles Said: | 
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THEY SAY.. 


TOUCHDOWN. We need government 
as a referee, but we do not want it to 
call the signals and play in the back 
field, 

—Dean Henry Rusk, University of Illinois 
e 2 e 

THOSE WHO KNOW. In America 

people still believe in good Germans. 





Perhaps your editors will not want to 
print it, but I tell you what is a fact: 
In Europe nobody believés in good Ger- 
mans any more. . . . We have learned 
how precious is liberty. We have 
learned also how unspeakably inhuman 
is the enemy. 

—Andre Lebord, French underground leader 

ee e e 

WAC SLANGUAGE. Second front — 
life preservers. Hobby lobby — office of 
Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, WAC com- 
mander. Jungle Juliets, femarines, or 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


v 


$25 War Bond 

$15 in War Stamps 

$10 in War Stamps 

.15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 
FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 


“Playing Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. II- 
od with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 
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Leone 


prizes 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


l Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
, compete. 

2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
i. 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 

~ one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 








4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, | 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, | 

1945. No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 





leathernectarines— women Marines. 
Grewsome twosome — WAC dress shoes. 
Mrs. Hobby’s WACs works — Fort Des 
Moines, WAC training center. Convoy 
—a male who dates a Wave. Depth 
bomb and worms — meat balls and spa- 
ghetti.. Dry ammunition — cosmetics. 
Hip kits — girdles. Crumb hunt — kit- 
chen inspection. 
e e e 
LABOR LESSON. The highest obliga- 
tion of any labor group is to assist in 
bringing prosperity to the industry of 
which it is a part. Too many leaders 
appear to regard the union as a fighting 
machine . . . to nag, annoy, and antag- 
onize the employer. 
—Bishop Francis J. Hass, 
pioneer in labor relations 
eo e e 
FROM THE INSIDE AND — There 
are some politicians who kept their 
heads buried deep in the sand while 
the storms of Europe and Asia were 
headed our way, who said that the 
lend-lease bill “would bring an end to 
free government in the United States,” 
and who said “only hysteria entertains 
the idea that Germany, Italy, or Japan 
contemplate war upon us.” These very 
men are now asking the American peo- 
ple to intrust to them the conduct of 
our foreign policy and our military pol- 
icy. 
—President Roosevelt in a speech 


on September 23 
° * . 


FROM THE OUTSIDE. Now, were 
we prepared for war, or were we not? 
It is a simple question of fact. In 1940, 
the year after the war began in Europe, 
the United States was in such a ‘ragic 
condition that it could put into the 
field as a mobile force no more than 
75,000 men. The Army was only “25 
per cent ready.” Now, Mr. Roosevelt, 
did those statements come from Goeb- 
bels? Was that fraud or falsification? 
Those are the words of General George 
C. Marshall, chief of staff of the United 
States Army, under oath. 

—Governor Dewey in a speech 
on September 25 
6° @ 

THE TEAM’S THE THING. Demob- 
ilization for peace is no easier than 
mobilization for war. It will require 
the patience and cooperation of all 
Americans. We can accomplish this 
transition with the same success as we 
have turned our energies and resources 
to war only if we continue the same 
full measure of team play and mutual 
confidence. 

—Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
at Rutgers University 
& Sd & 

AND WE’LL KEEP GOING. We are 

winning the war by jeeps and bonds. 
—Toledo Blade 
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Identification 


British Sentry: “Halt... Who goes 
there?” 

Soldiers: “British soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Pass, British soldiers.” 


British Sentry: “Halt. . . . Who goes 
there?” 
Soldiers: “Free French soldiers.” 


British Sentry: “Pass, Free French 
soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Halt. . . 
there?” 

Soldiers: 
know?” 

British Sentry: “Pass, American sol- 


diers.” 


Who goes 


“Who-the-heck wants to 





Nothing Will Please Her More 


—ihan a skillfully drawn silhouette dedicated to 
“My Dear Mother” and au- 
tographed by you. Actual 
size in beautiful black frame, 
i 6 x 9, complete with glass 
H and securely packed. Shipped 
anywhere in U. S._ prepaid 
for only $2.00. Order hers 
for Xmas TODAY-—send M O. 
or check to 
SILH-O-GRAPH CO.—Dept. S 
3920 Olive, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


7. STAFF 
PIN 585} 


A beautiful ten title pin for staff, —"a 
fournalism class or press club. Ilus- -_| 
trates typesetting machine and oper: 
tor. Black enamel and silver or gold 
plate. Send for circular. 4 

Commercial Award Pin Company / / r 1 \ 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lil. 














Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, -unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURS ES—Advertising Design, 
illustration, Industrial Design, tnterior Design. 
Textile Design 


38 Studies “75 Instructors 58th Year 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brookiyn S, WN. Y. 


























ATTENTION SENIORS!! 









Sell your School Classnates the hert line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS e. the 
country. Lowest prices ever e@ pay 
a FO ge Monthly Bulletins. 
You is FREE —- "golng like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT. CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SENIORS: Sell classmates and friends the largest 
7 7 7 7 


and best GRADUATION NAME CARD 





line in the country. Highest commissions paid most 
modern designs. Write today for free catalog. RALPH’S 
CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 213, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








WHO'S 


WHO 





IVANOE BONOMI 


Head of the new Italian coalition gov- 
ernment is a tall, mild-mannered, bespec- 
tacled lawyer with a white goatee — 71- 
year-old Ivanoe Bonomi. (See page 4.) 
Born of working class parents in Mantua, 
young Bonomi taught school, worked his 
way through law school, was elected as a 
Socialist to the Chamber of Deputies. 
When in 1902 the Socialists split into re- 
formists and revolutionaries, Bonomi led 
the former and was managing editor of the 
Socialist paper Avanti until Mussolini took 
it over. He served variously as Minister of 
Labor, War, and Finance in pre-Fascist 
days and was Premier for a few months, 
until ousted by Mussolini. He denounced 
Fascism, lived in poverty, became chair- 
man of the underground Committee of 
National Liberation in Rome. Recently he 
was unanimously elected government head 
by the six resitsance parties. He permitted 
ne Fascists in his cabinet, but has been 
criticized for giving ministries to Commu- 
nists P. Talmiro and F. Gullo. 


RICHARD K. SUTHERLAND 


One of the Army’s hardest-working men 
is Major General Richard K. Sutherland. 
Quiet, unemotional, with a prodigious 
memory, 51-year-old Sutherland graduated 
from Yale, enlisted in the Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard as a private in 1916, rose to a 
World War I captaincy commanding MPs 
and front-line infantry. He went to British 
tank school, studied at military colleges in 
France and the U. S., went to China, then 
joined MacArthur in the Philippines, where 
he won the DSM for his Corregidor staff 
work. 


WILLIAM SIMPSON 


There are four full American armies — 
two more than General Pershing had in 
World War I — on the Western Front to- 
day. Newest commander of these forces is 
Lieut. General William Hood Simpson, 
boss of the Ninth Army. He is a 56-year- 
old Texan, a West Pointer, who was chief- 
of-staff of the 33rd Division in France in 
World War I. He followed this with the 
military science chair at Pomona College 
and with command of the 9th, then the 
18th Infantry Divisions. In 1942 he was 
commanding general of the 12th Army 
Corps, later commander of the Fourth 
Army in California. 
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BOYS GET YOUR COPY 
OF THIS COMPLETE FLIGHT 


"ero sitar oe CE 


EIGHTEEN LESSONS IN FLY- 

ING . . . eighteen exciting, interesting, easily 
understood lessons including all the fundamentals 
you'll need to know to become an aircraft pilot! 
FREE, this big, 32-page flying book with 28 illus. 
trations may open the door to you for a successful, 
well-paying, lifetime career in aviation. ‘HOW 
TO FLY" prepares you for the opportunities that 
are yours in the present ‘‘Air Age.'’ It gives 
you valuable technical knowledge . . . aviation 
*‘language"’ a sound, thorough approach to the 
science of flying as a career! ‘HOW TO FLY" 
also describes all common aviation terms, outlines 
various fundamental flight maneuvers, lists job 
opportunities! Military aviation section, including 
aircraft identification pages, fighter tactics and Air 
Forces insignia charts — together with section on 
Jet Propulsion, The Flying Wing and the Heli- 
copter, makes ‘HOW TO FLY" one of the timeli- 
est, most valuable books of its kind ever published, 





7 Here's how to gef your 


FREE copy 


Simply send us your name, ad« 
dress, enclosing 10c in coin or 
stamps fo cover postage and 
handling, and *‘HOW TO 
FLY’’ will be sent to you 
immediately! Write today! 


Sport Products Inc., John & Find- 
lay Streets, Cincinnati 14, Ohic 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





















The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 
or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 


Class Pins and Kings 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 


f Pete henersne se Dept. P 
rom '. 4 
Mois! Arts Ce., Rechester, WY. 
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There's 
Something 
Bewitchin’ 
about a 'z 
Kitchen ; 











“What to do” when the gang comes over? There’s You'll like “‘Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates’ — its 





a whole flock of answers in the revised 75th cartoons, quiz section, and quick recipes. It’s just 
‘Anniversary edition of Pillsbury’s ‘Cookin’ Up what you need for your date night fun. | 
Kitchen Dates.” It’s a slick booklet—lively Send for your free copy . . . use the coupon. 
reading, chuckly pictures, swell ideas. It’ll take just a minute and bring you hours of fun! 





You know how the guys and gals like to gather 
in the kitchen. Well, ““Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates” 
tells you how to do something about it .. . to 
make yours the best party ever. And this revised 


Foods Education 
Dept. O-46 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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issue includes an entirely new recipe section with BO RE a ee 
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The first half of Miss Wyckoff’s letter 
appeared in last week's issue. She teaches 
English in the Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. The remainder 
follows. 


The methods of presentation to be used 
on the day set aside for Scholastic were 
always chosen by the student committee 
from class suggestions. The chairman con- 
sulted with me, but had ideas well or- 
ganized, taking little of my time. 

Here are methods they used most often: 


FAVORITE ASSIGNMENT: Panels. 
It the committee chose two or three larger 
features for the week, groups were formed 
for panel discussion of them. Panel mem- 
bers were selected by the committee, for 
usually there were many volunteers. 

The chairman gave a precis of the selec- 
tion to be discussed. This was followed by 
questions to the panel by the chairman. 
Ten minutes were allowed for this part of 
the program. Class questions and com- 
ments followed. The student leadership is 
kept under the supervision of the teacher 
at all times. The chairman refers to the 
teacher for comments at the close of the 
discussion. 

QUIZ PROGRAMS. Popular radio pro- 
grams — “Take It or Leave It,” “Dr. I.Q.,” 
“Quiz Kids,” “Information, Please” — sup- 
plied models for this type of program. 
They were entirely student-managed, and 
proved most popular and entertaining. 

Take It or Leave It. The chairman 
selected four articles which were assigned 
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TO TEACHERS 


United Air Lines offers 
the popular 55 piece aviation teaching kit 
for which there is a charge of 25¢ each 
oostpaid 

Also For The Use of Your Students 

the Following Free of Charge: 

1. A booklet, “The Story of United Air 
Lines.” 
2. A directory leaflet of Free and In- 
expensive Aviation Source Materials. 
3. An illustrated six-page folder to help 
locate, name and learn some use of each 
of 50 parts of a Mainliner. In sets of 10. 
4. A colorful six-page leaflet, ‘Your 
Future in the Age of Flight.” In sets of 10. 








Write United Air Lines, School and College 
Service Palmer House, Chicago 3. Il. 
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churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 
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reading for the entire class in preparation 
for the program the following day. The 
chairman prepared five questions graded 
in order of difficulty. When the class met 
the following day, she called for volun- 
teers to take the questions. Grades were 
used instead of money —a $64 question 
correctly answered was an A. The student 
reserved the right to stop after any ques- 
tion, as in the radio program. 

Information, Please. The chairman 
chose the “experts” who were to appear on 
the program the preceding day. The chair- 
man decided which article’ were to be 
used to test the experts. The class studied 
the articles the night before the program 
and prepared the questions. The chairman 
was the “Clifton Fadiman” and led the 
program. The class did the quizzing, with 
the chairman calling on students for ques- 
tions. 

CORRELATION: Short Story Unit. [n 
our regular work we had developed stand- 
ards for judging short stories. We headed 
them, “What a Short Story Should Give 
Me.” Many times these points were used 
by the chairman of the week as a basis for 
judging Scholastic short stories. 

Oral English Unit. How to be at ease 
before an audience was our goal in this 
unit. Scholastic content was used as a basis 
for class talks, because it was current, live, 
informative, interesting, varied. It fitted the 
high school level well and was adapted to 
short talks. The talks came every two weeks 
and were limited to two ninutes. 

TECHNICAL ENGLISH: The first ten 
minutes of the English period were always 
used for remedial work in Correct Usage, 
Vocabulary, Punctuation. One week, the 
chairman of the Scholastic program 
planned a unit on technical English from 
the test page of that week’s issue. It was 
placed on the board before school in the 
morning and used for the first ten minutes 
of the period instead of the work I usually 
gave. I frequently used the tes‘ page for 
this regular ten-minute remedial period. 

Spelling. “How to Spell a Word” was 
the article we used. The chairman had the 
class read and discuss the principles ex- 
plained in the article and from this they 
developed ideas for applying the principles 
to their own spelling weaknesses. There- 
after, the principle »f mnemonics was used 
by each student in every spelling lesson, 
on his page of individual spelling demons. 

Vocabulary. We use “Words to the 
Wise” every week. This vocabulary study 
was not left to the chairman plan of selec- 
tion. For vocabulary study I had always 
had the students keep a section of their 
English notebooks for the vocabulary unit. 
Into this section they copied the column 
of words from “Words to the Wise.” After 
studying the examples accompanying the 
list, and finding the right word for the 
sentence, synonyms were written beside 
the original column in the notebook. Col- 
umns of words to be matched were entered 
in the same way 
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C1. ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
Pocket-size Atlas of the World for 
teachers’ handy reference. Four- 
color maps of all major world re- 
gions provided by Union Pacific 
Railroad. FREE. 


C2. V. Q. CORPS 


For increased class enthusiasm 
and student participation — 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s V.Q. 
(Victory Quotient) program of 
news quizzes. Complete kits for 
scoring class competition include 
charts, cards, stamps, etc. FREE. 


C) 3.“BOMBS AWAY” Picture Story 
A picture-story print of how the 
flying machine was made a fight- 
ing machine offered for classrooms 
by Westinghouse. One-page, 
8'%4 x 11”, two-colors. FREE. 


C4. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Nation-wide SCHOLASTIC com- 
petition to encourage student con- 
tributions of poetry, prose, essays. 
Open also for art, music. Many 
prizes and scholarships. Send for 
detailed rules booklet. FREE. 


C) 5. AMATEUR RADIO HANDBOOK 


Answers to hundreds of fascinat- 
ing questions about radio are pub- 
lished in “How to Become a Radio 
Amateur” by the Amateur Radio 
Relay League. 25c COPY. 
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Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved 
Added Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 


43 Segments” 
i GIVE THE ANSWER... 
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In the Average American Diet,* | | 
N A RECENT ISSUE of a well-known nutritional a ‘a 
publication, we find the statement: “In spite of Cereal Foods Contribute: . 

an ample food supply, extensive malnutrition has been 
observed in Worcester County, Maryland.” 







This particular statement concerns a rural area. But, of 1 + 
course, evidence from various other sources indicates that Aah GTR FOORS Almost 4 | 
malnutrition is not confined to any one type of community of the 
or to families of any one economic level. Rather, it may te. seain ' CALORIES j t 
occur in any type of community and in any economic group. (28-30%) te 

One important approach to this problem of malnutri- . 
tion is education. But other measures are also needed, st 
such as the improvement of the nutritive value of certain tc 
staple foods. One such measure already in effect is the en- Almost Vs 

; ‘ ALL OTHER FOODS 
-ichment and restoration of many cereal foods. Cereal of the y' 
toods have always been a good source of energy and cereal PROTEINS H 
»rotein. Now, thanks to their enrichment and restoration, CEREAL FOODS ie fle 
they are also an important source of three essential B-vita- (28-30%) a 
mins and iron. 

Now, more than ever, they may be called “foundation A 


‘Morethan _ fe 
YW of Three i to 
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foods”... cornerstones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
And current thinking on nutrition includes acceptance of 
the view that increased consumption of enriched, whole 
grain and restored cereal foods may well result in a sig- 


nificant improvement in the national dietary picture. CEREAL B-VITAMINS 
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proach to the problem of how to plan for good nutrition and 
help promote maximum health. Basic nutrition information is PND cnvchascceuutccqssdevsrecenssetesteenncetdenoeasenes j In 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. To obtain a 
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RIVER, STAY ‘WAY FROM MY DOOR! 
A Unit for This Week 





AVE you stood beside a river in the spring, watched 

it rush past and listened to the noise it makes — and 
then closed your eyes and remembered how different it 
was last summer when you fished or swam in it, canoed 
on it, or picnicked beside it? Then it worked with you - 
let you pull in the fish, took you up and down stream to 
visit friends. Today it would tear you apart if you come 
too close. Rivers go their way with or against you, and it 
takes strong, brave, skilled men to master them. 


HOW TO GET READY 

TVAs and proposed MVAs are signs of our mastery of 
tremendous river power to destroy. Engineers have learned 
to draw off the excess force which sweeps everything in 
its path to destruction when the river is in flood, and to 
store it away and carry it where it is needed and put it 
to work producing light and power. 

Before you make the assignment, find out what rivers 
your class knows. Has any pupil ever lived on a big river? 
Have they been in a flood? What have they read about 
floods? Have they watched a river dry up in a long, hot 
summer? How many songs about rivers do they know? 

After this brief exchange of experience, assign “Wanted: 
A Plan for “Big Muddy’” for study outside of class. Ask 
tor volunteers to bring music and recordings of river songs 
to class. Ask a member of the glee club to choose two o1 
three the class can sing tomorrow. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with five minutes of class singing. Then ask 
questions that will draw together knowledge your class 
has gained trom their study of American history and geog 
raphy, to make a background for the Missouri problem to 
day. How did rivers help to open up the country? What 
trade them? How has river transport 
changed? What kind of communities have grown along 
them? Face the fact that we increased flood menace by 
foolish exploitation of land. 

Then ask the class to list on the board the groups affected 
by the proposed MVA. Indicate which approve it and 
which oppose. Call on pupils to give facts from the as- 
signed article to support different points of view. Which 
arguments seem most sound? Is there a real conflict ot 
interests? At the end of the period use quiz on student page 
for a five-minute written check. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Philippines Comeback 


traveled along 


Dalmatian Coast * Pearl Harbor Affair * Cartoon History * Francis Marion 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


THE ROAD BACK TO MANILA (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


. When are the Philippines to gain tull independence? 
What act grants Philippine independence? 
. Why is retaking the Philippines important to the Allies? 
Is General MacArthur’s Sixth Army or the Navy closer 
to Mindanao (measured from captured bases)? 

5. Name four Allied commanders in the Pacific area. 


m OD 


For Discussion: 

Why has England pledged tull participation in the Pacific 
until Japan is defeated? 
For Further Reference: 

“Springboards to Tokyo,” by Willard Price, National Geo- 
graphic, October, 1914. 

“Our War Against Japan,” Life, July 10, 1944. 

“Filipinos Are Ready,” by M. T. Greene, Asia, Sept. "44 

“The Road Back to the Philippines,” World Week, May 
15, 1944. 

I Saw the Fall of the Philippines, by Carlos P. Romulo, 
Doubleday, 1943. 

Film: 

“Thunderheads over the Pacific,” (people, customs, cul- 
ture, country of Philippines and other far eastern outposts 
of democracy) 16mm., sound, 4 reels, free, Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Activity: 

Have the class make a list, with dates, ot Pacific islands 
taken by the Allies. Pin up in front of the class a large 
outline map of the Pacific. Call on students in turn to locate 
these islands in order of their reconquest. Ask the class to 
try to form an idea of the strategy revealed by the order 
and position of objectives. 


WANTED: A PLAN FOR THE “BIG MUDDY” (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How do the interests of the upper and lower Mis- 
souri Valley seem at first glance to conflict? 

2. When was the last big Missouri flood? 

3. What nine states are directly interested in control of 
the Missouri River? ; 

4. Who are the supporters of an MVAP 

5. How long has the TVA been in operation? 
For Discussion: 

Does TVA history indicate that states affected would lose 
by surrendering some rights to a regional authority? 


* Missouri Valley Plans (with map) 








